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CHRISTIAN    EXAMINER. 


NOVEMBER,     1864. 


Art.  L  — doctrine   AND   THEOEY   OF  INSPIRATION. 

The  course  of  criticism  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  done  the 
signal  service  to  theology  of  removing  the  question  of  Inspira- 
tion from  the  field  of  dogmatics  to  that  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence. In  undertaking  a  fresh  discussion  of  it  at  the  present 
time,  we  may  hold  ourselves  excused  from  regarding  it  as  a 
doctrine  to  be  either  defended  or  attacked.  We  are  justified 
in  regarding  it  only  as  an  opinion  held  under  certain  histori- 
cal conditions  which  are  now  passed  away,  —  an  opinion  to  be 
illustrated,  accounted  for,  judged,  among  the  creeds  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  but  having  little  other  interest  or  value  now 
to  thinking  men. 

I,  We  will  take  for  our  point  of  departure  the  rigid  and  strict 
doctrine  on  the  subject  familiar  to  our  elder  students  of  theol- 
ogy, —  that  which  we  occasionally  hear  urged  among  the  un- 
lettered, as  an  antidote  to  a  prevailing  scepticism,  —  that  which 
is  sometimes  patronized  by  literary  journalists,  as  a  respectable 
opinion,  not  to  be  molested  by  neutrals  in  the  theological  de- 
bate, —  that  which  declares  (in  the  language  of  a  recent  advo- 
cate) that  "  every  verse  of  the  Bible,  every  word  of  it,  every 
syllable  of  it,  every  letter  of  it,  is  the  direct  utterance  of  the 
Most  High."  If  we  were  arguing  seriously  against  the  opinion, 
as  actually  held  and  cherished  by  Christian  believers,  it  would 
be  right  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  some  of  those  numerous  modi- 
fications, or  compromises,  by  which  it  gradually  dwindles  to  a 
vague  suggestion  that  the  "  spiritual "  portions  of  the  Bible 
have,  as  such,  a  character  and  authority  of  their  own,  inde- 
voL.  Lxxvii.  —  5th  s.  vol.  XV.  NO.  III.  23 
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pendent  of  their  subject-matter,  and  differing  in  kind  from  that 
belonging  to  any  other  writing.  But  these  are,  evidently, 
mere  modifications  and  compromises.  They  point  plainly  to 
a  doctrine  too  far  outgrown  by  the  world's  common-sense  to  be 
any  longer  tenable  in  its  literal  import.  They  are  the  debris 
of  a  previously  existing  creed,  not  an  original  formation.  And 
it  is  necessary,  for  purposes  of  criticism,  to  take  for  our  start- 
ing-place the  positive,  explicit,  uncompromising  statement  of 
the  doctrine  already  quoted. 

In  examining  now  into  the  conditions  under  which  an  opin- 
ion so  strange  to  all  modern  habits  of  thought  could  have 
arisen,  it  is  necessary,  next,  to  look  from  our  modern  point 
of  view  at  the  material  offered  us  under  the  above-named 
category  of  "  plenary  inspiration,"  —  namely,  the  writings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  And  since  unquestionably  the 
Christian  belief  in  that  doctrine  is  derived  directly  from  the 
Jewish,  let  us  consider  first  the  Old  Testament  by  itself. 

Now  if  there  is  anything  which  may  be  asserted  with  abso- 
lute confidence  under  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  it  surely 
is,  that  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  relics  which 
have  escaped  the  wrecks  of  time  of  the  entire  literature  of  a 
people  during'  its  existence  as  a  nation.  Not  only  the  general 
aspect  of  the  writings  suggests  this  view,  but  it  is  borne  out  in 
every  detail  by  a  more  careful  examination  of  them.  "While 
criticism  is  at  fault  to  assign  to  many  of  them  a  precise  date 
and  authorship,  and  while  the  old  positive  assertion  on  the 
subject  stands  in  rather  advantageous  contrast  to  the  present 
looseness  and  uncertainty  of  opinion,  the  circumstances  of  their 
composition  and  their  literary  character  have  been  brought 
into  very  clear  light.  No  competent  critic,  for  example,  would 
argue  from  Ewald's  rather  arbitrary  assignment  of  the  Penta- 
teuch to  six  or  seven  precisely  defined  sources,  either  in  favor 
of  the  old  opinion,  or  against  his  general  conception.  To  the 
critical  reader  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  a  great  diversity 
of  sources  and  a  wide  difference  in  age  in  the  different  parts  of 
what  appear  on  the  surface  to  be  single  compositions.  Here 
a  family  register  or  tradition,  there  a  scrap  of  old  annals  or 
legal  code,  again  a  song,  a  ballad,  a  patriotic  ode,  —  and  these 
again  no  way  distinguished  in  the  form  of  composition,  ar- 
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ranged  with  nothing  of  what  we  should  call  literary  skill,  but 
patched  together  miscellaneously,  vivid  but  inartistic,  a  pre- 
cious and  genuine  memorial  in  substance,  but  in  form  answer- 
ing to  none  of  what  we  are  wont  to  consider  the  tests  of  unity, 
integrity,  or  skill  in  literary  handiwork. 

I  speak,  of  course,  especially  of  the  historical  books  ;  but 
what  has  been  said  will  apply  literally  to  much  of  the  prophetic 
writings,  while  the  same  inartificial  and  rude  style  of  composi- 
tion is  outgrown  in  only  a  very  few  books,  such  as  Job  and 
Ecclesiastes,  which  we  are  justified  in  bringing  down  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period.  The  fact  which  stands  before  us,  and 
which  I  wish  to  make  clear  at  starting,  is,  that  during  the  cre- 
ative period  of  the  Hebrew  literature  there  are  no  symptoms 
whatever  of  that  set,  artificial,  and  "  sacred  "  character  which 
later  periods  ascribed  to  the  same  writings.  On  the  contrary, 
besides  the  qualities  already  spoken  of,  there  is  evidently  a 
very  free  handling  of  the  material.  We  find  no  apparent  sys- 
tem of  selection,  very  little  of  strict  and  careful  form.  Looked 
at  as  literature,  we  have,  instead  of  a  set  and  orderly  composi- 
tion, a  loose  conglomerate  of  writings,  infinitely  curious  and 
valuable  as  specimens  of  those  early  formations  of  life  and 
thought,  —  far  more  precious  to  us,  no  doubt,  than  a  more 
systematic  structure  would  have  been,  —  but  with  no  one 
quality  that  could  possibly  suggest  a  common  origin,  much 
less  a  celestial  source. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  creative  period 
of  the  Hebrew  canonical  writings,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  our 
present  argument.  It  seems  very  evident  that  the  supernat- 
ural character  ascribed  to  these  writings  is  a  thing  of  quite 
other  circumstances,  and  of  far  later  date.  We  need  not  enter 
here  into  the  discussion  of  those  questions  of  the  character  of 
the  Israelitish  worship,  and  the  date  of  the  Levitical  code, 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  important  in  a  purely  historical 
view.  The  period  we  have  to  deal  with  is  when  all  the  differ- 
ences, so  obvious  now  to  a  critical  eye,  were  merged  in  a  fond, 
uncritical  reverence,  a  sacred  and  grateful  memory,  that  knew 
no  more  of  the  controversy  of  prophet  and  priest,  of  Jehovah 
and  Elohim,  that  saw  the  life  of  Israel  single  and  unique,  re- 
lieved on  the  dim  background  of  the  past.     There  is  a  Jewish 
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tradition  which,  in  a  very  characteristic  way,  introduces  us  to 
this  later  phase  of  the  Hebrew  mind.  It  tells  that,  in  the  con- 
quest by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  in  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  all 
the  sacred  things  were  destroyed,  and  every  record  burnt,  — 
the  sacred  history,  song,  prophecy,  all  that  inspired  canon"  of 
venerable  writings,  had  perished  utterly  ;  but  Ezra  the  scribe, 
in  the  return  to  Palestine,  was  specially  inspired  to  remember 
every  word  as  formerly  written  in  the  sacred  books,  so  that  he 
dictated  a  copy  in  all  points  identical  with  that  which  had  been 
destroyed.  Translated  into  modern  phraseology,  the  task  of 
Ezra  was  unquestionably  the  task  of  editorship.  He  was  the 
compiler,  arranger,  redacieur,  of  the  relics  which  had  floated 
safe  from  the  general  wreck.  Fragments  they  were,  no  doubt, 
from  a  vastly  greater  bulk,  —  fragments  which  no  skill  of  edit- 
ing could  piece  together  so  that  the  loose  joints  and  the  diver- 
sity of  material  should  be  disguised.  Neither  does  any  token 
appear  that  this  was  even  attempted.  It  is  rather  as  if,  with  a 
pious  and  reverent  care,  everything  had  been  pieced  together 
that  could  be  gathered  up  ;  each  portion  keeps  the  mark,  color, 
flavor,  that  belonged  to  it  in  its  original  form  ;  and  often,  as 
in  despair  of  any  harmonious  adjustment,  the  fragments  are 
simply  cast  in,  side  by  side,  without  pretence  of  date  or  se- 
quence, to  make  the  editor's  task  complete.* 

The  characteristic  thing  about  the  collection  of  Hebrew 
writings  at  this  stage  is,  that,  as  a  collection  of  fragments,  it  is 
final  and  complete.  The  very  language  in  which  they  are 
written  has  ceased,  as  a  living  tongue,  to  be  spoken  among 
men.  Nothing'  can  he  hereafter  added,  nothing  must  be  taken 
away.  .  In  this  phrase  we  have  already  the  formal  definition 
of  a  canon.  A  collection  thus  made,  never  to  be  altered  or 
diminished,  at  once,  by  a  law  of  human  thought,  begins  to  be 
invested  with  an  imaginary  symmetry  and  an  ideal  perfection. 
Consider  how  it  is  in  other  examples  still  more  familiar, — 
the  Homeric  poems,  the  cycle  of  Greek  tragedy,  the  body  of 
classical  literature  as  a  whole,  —  and  the  sentiment  not  only 
of.  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  of  modern  scholars,  that  has  gath- 
ered  about  these   secular    canons   of   antiquity.     Or,  for   a 

*  As,  for  example,  in  the  tragic  episodes  which  close  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  in 
the  duplicate  character  of  the  narrative  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel. 
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singular  and  very  modern  instance,  consider  the  phase  of 
constitution-worship  prevalent  among  our  own  people,  —  that 
blind  reverence  to  a  document  of  very  recent  origin,  —  not 
merely  the  good  sense  that  accepts  it  as  a  working  polity,  but 
the  habit  of  idealizing  it  as  self-evident  perfection,  purely,  it 
would  seem,  from  the  difficulty  of  mending  it,  so  that,  prac- 
tically, it  can  neither  be  altered  nor  diminished.  Now,  among 
the  Jewish  colonists  after  the  captivity,  this  idealizing  senti- 
ment had  full  sway,  and  spent  all  its  force  upon  a  single 
object,  namely,  the  closed  canon  of  the  Hebrew  writings. 
These  writings  contained  the  only  record  of  that  national  life 
which  those  poor  pilgrims  looked  back  upon  with  a  fond,  an 
intense,  a  despairing  pride.  Here  were  the  sacred  odes  their 
fathers  had  sung.  Here  were  the  tales  of  the  camp-fire  and 
the  traditions  of  the  hearth.  Here  were  the  deeds  of  famous 
kings  and  the  words  of  glorious  prophets.  Here  were  the 
family  registers  that  linked  the  miseries  of  the  present  with 
the  grandeur  and  mystery  of  the  past.  Here,  above  all,  was 
the  Law,  the  venerable  code  which  made  at  once  the  central 
bond  and  the  glorified  ideal  of  the  Hebrew  state.  Every  senti- 
ment—  of  religion,  of  veneration  for  the  past,  of  patriotic  pride 
—  combined  to  stamp  that  sacred  and  awful  character  upon  the 
record  which  was  the  one  treasure  rescued  from  the  perished 
nation.  Intense  to  a  degree  which  we  can  feebly  conceive, 
that  sentiment  must  have  been :  so  intense  that  it  found  no 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  most  extravagant  theories  as  to  the 
origin  and  perfection  of  that  record  ;  no  difficulty  in  its  con- 
tradictions, obscurities,  and  frequent  inhumanities  ;  no  diffi- 
culty in  ascribing  to  it  such  sanctity,  that  its  very  accidents 
of  penmanship  became  typical  of  religious  mysteries,  and  till 
heaven  and  earth  should  pass,  not  one  jot  or  tittle,  not  a  blun- 
der in  the  text,  or  misspelt  word,  or  misshapen  letter,*  should 
pass  from  the  sacred  scroll. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  symptom  of  the  intellectual  lassitude  and 

*  The  standard  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  it  is  well  known,  preserve  many 
of  those  curious  accidents  of  penmanship.  Thus,  "  the  letter  Nun  is  twice  reversed 
signifying  once  the  turning  of  Jehovah  to  his  people  and  once  their  turning  back 
from  him " ;  and  "  it  is  an  argument  for  the  stability  of  Scripture  that  a  dimin- 
ished Heth  has  not  vanished  entirely." 

23* 
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despair  that  come  upon  a  people  in  its  decline,  that  sacred 
writings,  thus  fondly  idealized  and  made  the  type  of  all  per- 
fection, come  inevitably  to  be  ascribed  to  a  superhuman 
source.  The  national  genius,  in  its  decrepitude,  cannot  even 
conceive  the  imagination  of  a  mind  to  create  or  a  voice  to  give 
utterance  to  them,  —  sees  in  itself  no  likeness  or  suggestion 
of  such  a  power  ;  as  the  dwellers  near  Baalbec  gaze  with  fear 
and  amazement  at  the  mighty  ruin,  and  think  that  those  vast 
stones  were  placed  there  by  genii  and  not  by  men.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  a  people  in  that  condition,  that  the  achievement 
■of  the  past,  the  work  of  its  own  ancestors,  serves  no  longer  to 
stimulate  and  instruct,  but  to  oppress  and  overawe.  We  have 
seen,  and  still  see,  enough  of  this  mental  tiinidity,  even  in  a 
population  so  bold,  adventurous,  and  irreverent  as  our  own, 
not  to  be  surprised  at  the  shapes  it  takes  in  the  more  slavish 
and  imaginative  East,  and  among  a  people  whose  only  monu- 
ment of  the  past  is  the  group  of  sacred  writings  gathered 
about  the  shrine  of  their  ancestral  faith.  And  we  are  well 
justified  in  ascribing  to  that  sentiment  no  small  share  in  form- 
ing those  previous  conditions,  under  which  the  doctrine  we 
have  before  stated  became  not  only  possible,  but  inevitable. 
In  other  words,  the  tendency  to  canon-worship  marks  the  fact 
of  transition  from  the  creative  period  of  the  national  genius 
to  degeneracy,  poverty,  and  decline. 

In  addition  to  this  is  a  circumstance  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded ;  namely,  that  the  birthplace  and  peculiar  home  of 
this  superstition  is  in  the  slavish  -and  imaginative  East.  The 
canon-worship  of  the  Jews  is  only  one  instance  of  a  fact  which 
we  find  wherever,  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  sacred  writ- 
ings have  been  preserved  and  cherished  (as  they  seem  always 
to  have  been)  in  an  obsolete  and  forgotten  tongue.  "  The 
orthodox  Hindoo  regards  the  Yedas  with  the  most  intense 
reverence,  as  the  inspired  word  of  God,  as  existing  from  eter- 
nity, and  as  the  foundation  of  everything  in  religion,  philoso- 
phy, art,  science,  and  literature."  The  Yendidad  "  is  cast 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  colloquies  between  the  supreme  divinity 
and  his  servant  or  prophet  Zarathustra  (Zoroaster),  in  which 
the  former  makes  known  to  the  latter  his  will  respecting  his 
creation."     "  The  Koran  is,  according  to  the  Moslem  creed, 
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coeval  with  God,  uncreated,  eternal.  Its  first  transcript  was 
written  from  the  beginning  in  rajs  of  light  upon  a  gigantic 
tablet  resting  by  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  upon  this 
tablet  are  also  found  the  divine  decrees  relating  to  things  past 
and  future."  In  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  "  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  Law  itself  or  the  tradition  were  the  holier ;  '  The 
words  of  the  Law  are  weighty  and  light,  but  the  words  of  the 
Scribes  are  all  weighty,'  was  a  saying  among  the  Jews,  —  one 
which  must  have  been  vehemently  contested  until  the  dispute 
was  compromised  by  affirming  that  both,  if  not  absolutely 
eternal,  at  least  existed  in  Paradise  before  the  world  was."  * 
I  do  not  hold  myself  bound  to  trace  the  subtile  association  of 
ideas,  or  the  mental  habits  of  the  race,  or  all  the  steps  of  de- 
velopment that  led  to  such  a  belief.  It  is  enough  for  my  pur- 
pose to  show,  that  in  dealing  with  it  we  are  dealing  with  a  fact 
not  particular  and  exceptional,  but  wide-spread  and  general. 
We  are  met,  if  not  by  a  law  of  the  human  mind  universally, 
at  least  by  a  characteristic  which  prevails  in  all  the  Oriental 
races  whose  religious  writings  we  know.  Whether  supersti- 
tion, imagination,  dogma,  or  tradition,  the  fact  of  such  an 
opinion  is  a  general  fact  of  their  religious  condition  ;  while 
the  writings  to  which  the  opinion  clings  are,  in  each  instance, 
writings  whose  contents,  character,  and  date  are  ascertained, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  by  the  ordinary  critical  and  historical 
proofs. 

The  evidence  already  quoted  respecting  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures brings  us  down  to  the  time  of  the  Gospel,  the  forming 
period  of  the  Christian  canonical  writings.  At  the  boundary 
which  separates  the  Jewish  from  the  Christian  sacred  books, 
we  find  an  opinion  fully  developed,  and  doubtless  shared  in  by 
the  earliest  disciples,  which  ascribed  the  former  in  the  strictest 
sense  to  direct  inspiration  from  celestial  sources.  The  traces 
of  this  belief  in  the  New  Testament  are  not  very  numerous  or 
important ;  perhaps  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  it  are 
the  attempts  at  allegorizing,  —  that  last  effort  of  an  ancient 
reverence  that  clings  to  the  letter  wliich  a  new  spirit  has  out- 
grown, and  substitutes  a  "  spiritual  sense "   for   the   native 

*  These  citations  are  taken  from  the  most  familiar  and  accessible  authorities. 
The  general  fact  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  students  of  these  matters. 
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meaning,  —  such  as  we  find,  for  example,  in  Galatians  and 
Hebrews.  In  general,  there  is  but  little  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  to  illustrate,  directly,  either  the  Jewish  belief 
of  the  day,  or  the  transition  to  the  doctrine  which  after- 
wards became  so  prominent  in  almost  all  schemes  of  Christian 
theology. 

Traces  we  do  find,  however,  of  the  early  stages  of  that  pro- 
cess. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  treating  of  the  New 
Testament  writings,  we  are  dealing  with  the  creative  period  of 
Christian  thought,  not  the  period  of  crystallization  and  techni- 
cality. There  is  no  consciousness  in  any  of  those  writings  that 
they  belong  to  a  peculiar,  a  "  sacred  "  category.  Waiving  for 
the  present  the  polemic  sense  which  modern  critics  have  dis- 
covered in  them,  we  seem  to  find  them  dealing  very  directly 
and  simply  with  the  actual  condition  of  things  in  the  early 
Church.  Here  is  the  primitive  tradition,  or  narrative,  as 
gathered  from  the  lips  of  eyewitnesses  and  by-standers,  of  the 
ministry  which  was  the  fountain-head  of  the  faith.  Here  are 
the  few  and  fragmentary  hints  of  the  missionary  career  of  its 
first  converts  and  messengers.  Here,  above  all,  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  feeling  and  thought  of  the  time,  are  the  letters  of 
counsel,  comfort,  controversy,  exposition,  appeal,  spreading 
over  the  critical  space  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  years,  during 
which  the  faith  was  getting  knit,  cleared,  and  fixed. 

If  we  look  to  these  for  hints  of  that  remarkable  transition  of 
opinion  towards  a  stage  of  belief  which  saw  in  these  very  writ- 
ings a  new  canon  of  celestial  origin,  and  of  sanctity  like  that 
attributed  to  the  old,  we  shall  find  them,  first,  in  the  assertion 
of  a  certain  authority,  official  and  apostolic,  which  entitles  the 
writer  to  rebuke,  exhort,  argue,  —  by  no  means  in  a  way  to 
overrule  the  freedom  of  private  thought,  indeed,  but  so  as  to 
impress  his  own  mind  with  great  vigor  and  firmness  on  the 
common  conscience  and  belief. 

We  shall  find  them,  secondly,  in  the  recognition  of  a  Divine 
Spirit  actually  present,  living  and  working  in  the  soul  of  the 
believer,  and  to  be  known  by  certain  indubitable  signs.  The 
noble  assertion  of  this  doctrine  —  perhaps  more  characteristic 
than  any  other  of  the  early  faith  —  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Eomans,  the  evidences  and  tests  of  it   set  forth  in  detail  in 
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First  Corinthians,  the  personal  and  moral  characteristics  of  it 
as  enforced  to  the  Galatians,  make  perhaps  the  most  important 
testimony  we  have  as  to  the  very  highest  order  of  spiritual 
sentiments  and  ideas  prevailing  in  the  early  Church.  And 
we  cannot  doubt  that  writings  such  as  these  were  speedily  re- 
ceived, cherished,  held  in  reverence,  as  only  second  in  dignity 
to  the  canon  of  the  earlier  faith. 

Far  more  near,  indeed,  to  the  conscience  and  heart  of  the 
believer  they  must  have  been  than  the  ancient  record,  which 
gradually  lapsed  into  comparative  indifference  and  neglect.* 
The  effort  at  allegorizing  itself  seems  to  show  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness of  the  distance  already  forming  ^and  widening  be- 
tween the  old  dispensation  and  the  new.  If  the  old  was  to  be 
received  at  all,  it  had  to  be  in  a  sense  utterly  foreign  from  that 
it  naturally  bore  ;  and  the  Old  Testament  must  be  restamped 
in  "  types  "  taken  from  the  modern  font.  The  instinct,  the 
half-unct)nscious  drift  of  the  Christian  community,  brought  it 
into  a  position  towards  the  ancient  writings  not  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  creed  which  was  still  implicitly  retained.  The 
real  "  sacred  writings "  of  the  Christians  —  those  which  in- 
spired their  faith,  directed  their  conscience,  and  Comforted 
their  souls  —  were  getting  to  be  writings  that  lay  outside  the 
canon  they  had  been  taught  to  hold  in  exclusive  reverence. 
Here  was  a  definite  scruple  to  be  met  and  overcome.  It  is  met, 
as  I  understand  the  matter,  in  the  argument  of  the  famous 
passage  (2  Timothy  iii.  16),  that  "  all  Scripture  divinely 
inspired,"  —  that  is,  answering  to  the  tests  of  true  spiritual 
quality, — though  not  contained  in  the  limits  of  any  canon, 
or  vouched  by  any  particular  creed,  is  yet  "  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness." And  these  words,  so  far  from  being  the  assertion 
of  a  formal  dogma,  seem  to  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
permission  or  vindication  of  the  new  order  of  uncanonical 
religious  writing,  which  by  necessity  of  the  case  was  coming 
so  fast  to  take  the  first  place  to  the  conscience  and  devout 
feeling  of  the  Church. 

*  The  arguments  of  Origen  and  others  against  the  Gnostic  hostility  to  the  Old 
Testament  were  undoubtedly  a  protest  against  a  very  wide-spread  tendency  in  the 
early  Church. 
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Again  a  season  of  change  and  revolution,  which  annihilates 
for  us  almost  all  records  of  the  primitive  Christian  tradition. 
Again  an  interval,  almost  void  and  without  monument,  sepa- 
rating the  first  generati,on  of  believers  from  the  third.  And 
now  we  are  at  a  time  when  life  is  getting  fast  crystallized  into 
formula,  and  thought  into  creed.  The  first  Christian  writings, 
Gospel  or  Epistle,  hold  now  their  place  of  unchallenged  rever- 
ence in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  community.  The  relics 
which  remain  of  that  first  age,  of  miracle,  of  fervor,  of  first- 
hand testimony,  of  reverent  personal  memory  of  the  risen 
Christ,  form  a  group  of  sacred  writings  by  itself,  and  unique. 
From  that  group  nothing  may  be  diminished,  to  it  nothing  can 
be  added.  Some  wavering  of  boundaries  there  may  have  been, 
some  portions  of  more  or  less  doubtful  genuineness  ;  but  such 
questions  as  these  get  settled  practically,  as  such  questions 
will ;  and  again  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  a  group  of  writ- 
ings with  the  formal  characteristics  of  a  canon,  — ^  unique, 
single,  and  complete. 

And  it  is  not  long  before  we  find  the  old  instinct  of  idealiz- 
ing busy  about  this  comparatively  recent  record.  The  Gos- 
pels, the  pillars  of  the  faith,  must  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  four,  because  there  are  four  elements,  four  winds,  four 
corners  of  the  earth  ;  the  type  of  them  is  discerned  in  the  four 
faces  of  the  cherubic  vision  ;  the  mysteries  of  the  new  belief 
are  discovered  to  have  a  thousand  parallels  and  symbols  in  the 
records  of  the  old.  It  is  not  long  before  we  find  the  Alexan- 
drian spiritualists  busy  in  commenting  on  the  phrases  of  this 
new  Scripture,  assuming  sanctities  and  mysteries  in  the  words 
themselves  ;  and  the  old  canonical  formula  of  "  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  "  is  altered  in  the  Christian  formula  to  include 
"  the  Gospels  and  Apostolic  writings."  So  that,  apparently 
without  forethought,  without  concert,  without  any  positive 
edict  of  authority,  the  Church  found  itself  iii  possession  of  its 
sacred  writings,  to  which  the  form,  the  sentiment,  and  the  idea 
of  canonicity  had  already  become  attached.  That  the  form,  so 
idealized,  was  projected  on  an  infinite  background,  and  referred 
to  a  transcendental  and  superhuman  source,  seems  to  have 
been  due  in  part  to  old  traditions  and  habits  of  belief,  con- 
firmed by  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and,  later,  by  the 
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Realistic  philosophy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  the  transi-: 
tion  from  sentiment  to  creed  was  short  and  simple. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  trace  the  forms  and 
phases  in  which  the  theory  of  inspiration  has  been  held  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  or  to  meet  the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been 
maintained.  I  start  with  the  assumption  that  it  represents  an 
opinion  which  the  progress  of  human  thought  has  effectively 
outgrown,  and  which  modern  criticism  has  put  quite  beyond 
the  pale  of  rational  belief.  Whatever  benefit  may  have  re- 
sulted from  it  once  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist ;  whatever 
mischief  has  resulted  from  continuing  to  profess  it  is  fast  di- 
minishing. And  we  are  well  entitled  to  deal  with  it  as  has 
now  been  done, — that  is,  to  look  on  it  dispassionately  as  one 
fact  in  the  history  of  human  opinion,  and  to  trace,  as  far  as  we 
may,  the  sentiments  which  gave  birth  to  it,  and  the  circuni- 
stances  which  rendered  it  a  credible,  a  possible,  a  dear  and 
helpful  belief,  in  the  period  of  its  origin.  It  is  but  a  sketch 
and  a  hint  that  has  now  been  given  ;  yet  we  are  confident  that 
the  fullest  exposition  would  but  fix  and  confirm  the  outline 
above  traced. 

II.  But  our  task  in  dealing  with  an  opinion  so  marked,  so 
wide-spread,  so  sacredly  cherished,  so  profoundly  influential 
in  the  history  of  human  thought,  is  only  half  done  when  we 
have  considered,  critically,  the  circumstances  of  its  origin. 
It  is  a  warped  and  shallow  judgment  which  sees  in  it  only  one 
of  a  thousand  shapes  of  aimless  and  baseless  error ;  which 
refuses  to  see  that  it  answers  not  only  to  something  constant 
in  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  but  to  something  real  in 
the  universe  of  things.  Without  attempting  in  detail  an 
exposition  of  the  positive  truth  contained  in  the  theory  of 
Inspiration,  I  will  simply  indicate  one  or  two  points  in  the 
direction  which  such  an  exposition  should  follow. 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  fact  of  Inspiration  should  be 
clearly  seen  and  firmly  grasped  as  a  truth  of  intellectual 
science.  And,  to  be  unembarrassed  by  theological  creeds  or 
prejudices,  the  general  fact  should  be  stated  in  the  broadest 
and  simplest  way.  A  phrase  as  unexceptionable  as  any  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be,  that  Truth  is  communicated  to  the  mind 
from  sources   beyond  the  conscious,  active   intelligence.     In 
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other  words,  man  not  only  works  up  to  truth,  but  in  some 
cases  —  and  those  perhaps  the  most  essential  and  fundamental 
of  all  —  truth  comes  down  to  him.  Of  the  fact  itself  we  have 
no  question.  The  only  difficulty  is,  to  state  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  shall  be  seen  and  recognized  as  a  genuine  fact  in  ex- 
perience. It  may  help  us  in  our  realizing  of  it,  if  we  remem- 
ber how  the  universe  is  made  up  of  facts  which  show  present, 
active,  and  (as  it  were)  conscious  thought  controlling  the 
phenomena.  According  to  the  fine  formula  of  Dr.  Hedge's 
Dudleian  Lecture,  these  facts  are  best  stated  in  the  phrase, 
Intelligence  co-ordinate  with  Existence.  Mind  and  matter 
are  the  warp  and  woof  of  things.  The  mathematical  accuracy 
in  selection  and  the  mechanical  nicety  in  adjustment  which 
make  what  we  call  the  "  law  "  of  crystalline  structure,  are 
simply  a  series  of  facts  prearranged  and  controlled  by  the 
forming  Mind.  Where  are  the  invisible  fingers  feeling  in  the 
darkness  ?  where  is  the  groping  instinct  among  the  "  atoms," 
that  will  not  be  content  with  anything  else  than  absolute  obe- 
dience to  that  law?  Where  the  method  and  intent  of  the 
process  are  still  clearer,  as  in  the  growth,  the  symmetrical 
flowering,  the  nicely-timed  fructification  of  a  plant,  it  is  the 
same  thing  on  another  plane.  No  one  will  affect  to  say  either 
that  there  is  no  controlling,  and  (as  it  were)  consciously  con- 
trived and  intended  plan,  or  that  that  plan  resides  in  the  sym- 
bolic C,  H,  N,  0,  with  whatever  affinities  those  symbols  or  ele- 
ments are  supposed  to  be  endowed.  Nor  will  any  atheistic 
fatuity  or  "  positivist "  reticence  deny  the  simple  fact,  that  the 
instincts  of  animals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  adaptations  of  their 
structure,  do  show  a  mind,  a  directing  intelligence,  a  conscious 
direction  and  forethought  existing  somewhere,  which  it  would 
be  wildly  and  ludicrously  absurd  to  ascribe  to  anything  in  the 
rudimentary  mental  structure  of  the  animal  tribes  themselves, 
or  to  the  laws  of  their  organization  as  such.  I  say  nothing 
here  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  as  shown  in  the  works  of 
creation.  I  would  even  keep  clear  from  all  the  tangle  of 
prejudice  and  misunderstanding  that  has  gathered  about  the 
"  argument  from  design."  What  I  wish  to  show  and  all  I 
wish  to  show  is,  that,  in  speaking  of  a  superior,  a  directing, 
an  informing  Intelligence,  we  are  committing  ourselves  to  no 
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doubtful   theory  whatever,  but   are   using   the   simplest  and 
plainest  language  we  can  find  to  tell  the  most  familiar  fact. 

The  second  step  in  the  direction  of  a  true  theory  of  Inspira- 
tion appears  to  be  this  :  the  fact  that  all  these  leadings  of  a 
higher  Intelligence  are  seen  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  truth  of 
things ;  nay,  that  they  constantly  involve  harmonies  remote, 
occult,  unsuspected,  which  are  soon  to  be  made  more  and 
more  clear  with  the  advance  of  scientific  discovery.  The 
operations  of  the  controlling  Mind  have  never  in  a  single 
instance  been  shown  to  be  mistaken  or  deceptive.  The  adap- 
tation is  just  as  perfect  where  it  involves  spheres  of  being 
apparently  quite  distinct,  —  as  the  animal  instincts  in  migra- 
tion, or  in  the  choice  of  food,  —  as  in  the  simpler  cages  of 
vegetable  growth  corresponding  to  soil  and  climate,  and  the 
narrow  play  of  affinities  in  the  structure  of  a  gem.  In  other- 
words,  the  Intelligence  which  forms,  guides,  and  controls — - 
whatever  else  we  may  think  of  the  nature  of  it  —  does,  in  fact, 
compel  each  grade  of  being  to  conform  itself,  as  if  by  clear 
intelligence,  to  conditions  wholly  outside  its  own  range ;  while 
in  every  instance  the  course  of  action  so  compelled  upon  it  is 
found  to  correspond,  in  entire  harmony,  with  laws  and  facts 
only  made  known  by  patient  search  in  other  quarters.  This 
second  step,  or  what  we  may  call  veracity  of  nature^  answers 
to  the  practical  value  of  any  theory  of  Inspiration,  namely, 
our  reliance  on  it  for  the  knowledge  of  objective  truth.  And, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  doubtful  theory 
to  account  for  the  fact,  but  is  simply  our  plainest  statement  of 
the  fact  itself. 

When  we  come  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  of 
human  knowledge  and  thought,  we  find  ourselves  embarrassed 
by  the  fact,  that  in  man  the  conscious  intellect  has  so  wide  a 
range  that  it  is  apt  to  seem  commensurate  with  the  whole 
field  of  our  knowledge,  belief,  and  mental  power  ;  so  that  the 
current  philosophy  draws  a  sharp  distinction  in  kind  between 
the  human  and  brute  intelligence,  and  holds  that  the  one  is 
as  utterly  devoid  of  instinct  (or  unconscious  reason)  as  the 
other  is  of  reason  or  developed  consciousness.  Without 
troubling  ourselves  to  enter  into  that  discussion  now,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  agency  of  the  universal  Mind,  the  con- 
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trolling  Intelligence,  the  "  Over-soul,"  the  Logos,  or  Divine 
Reason,  whose  conscioiis  sphere  is  outside  the  limits  of  human 
thought,  is  quite  as  plainly  to  he  seen  in  man  as  in  inferior 
creatures.  As  soon  as  we  turn  from  the  limited  field  of  psy- 
chology to  what  we  may  call  the  natural  history  of  the  human 
mind,  that  is,  to  the  facts  on  a  scale  broad  enough  to  see  their 
mutual  relations  and  controlling  laws,  we  recognize  as  clearly 
the  dominion  of  a  higher  Intelligence,  as  in  the  instincts  of 
animals.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  it,  to  an  ordi- 
nary mind,  is  in  those  laws  of  history  which  are  beginning  to 
be  acknowledged  by  all  classes  of  thinkers  :  the  life  of  nations, 
and  the  genesis  of  historical  periods  following  some  law  or 
plan,  >whicli  can  be  stated  in  intelligible  terms,  which  must 
have  existed  ideally  somewhere  before  the  beginnings  of  hu- 
man history,  and  which  is  so  far  beyond  the  scope  or  fathom 
of  man's  thought  or  will  that  we  cannot  even  conceive  of  it 
as  a  possible  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  any  more  than  the 
laws  of  planetary  motion. 

But  an  illustration  that  comes  still  nearer  to  our  present 
topic  is  found  in  the  laws  and  faculty  of  human  speech. 
Nothing  at  first  glance  might  seem  more  arbitrary,  more 
strictly  within  the  boundaries  of  conscious  thought.  Noth- 
ing, on  deeper  study,  is  seen  to  be  more  strictly  ordered  by 
conditions  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of  reason  or  will,  —  con- 
ditions which  intelligently  and  purposely  and  essentially  fit 
language  for  its  uses  as  a  vehicle  of  intercourse  among  intel- 
ligent creatures.  Renan,*  in  maintaining  the  "  spontaneous  " 
origin  of  human  speech,  in  all  its  curious  complexity,  reminds 
us  that,  in  what  comes  under  the  category  of  spontaneous, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  hard  or  easy ;  in  other  words,  lan- 
guage in  its  ultimate  laws  is  the  expression  of  (to  us)  in- 
finite intelligence,  just  as  much  as  life  is  the  expression  of 
infinite  power.  Indeed,  no  intelligible  account  can  be  given 
of  any  one  of  the  laws  of  human  thought  which  does  not 
imply  a  larger  sphere  of  conscious  Intelligence  quite  outside 
the  range  of  our  consciousness,  —  a  controlling  Mind,  co-work- 
ing in  all  the  phenomena  of  our  tliought. 

*  De  V  Origine  du  Langage. 
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Possibly  the  same  thing  is  shown  even  more  clearly  in  the 
case  of  exceptional  minds,  —  what  we  call  genius  in  any  of  its 
modes.  The  most  striking  to  the  imagination  are,  perhaps, 
the  instances  of  mathematical  genius,  —  that  clear  intuition 
of  an  order  of  facts  and  relations  so  remote  and  complex,  that 
often  they  cannot  be  intelligibly  stated  to  persons  not  gifted 
with  some  corresponding  faculty,  while  they  can  be  shown  to 
be  the  regulating  facts  and  relations  which  control  various 
orders  of  visible  and  palpable  phenomena.  Whence  comes 
that  power  of  intuition  ?  The  mind  conscious  of  it  is  apt  to 
speak  of  it  reverently  as  a  "  gift."  What  is  the  Mind  that 
gives  it?  Or  shall  we  take  the  materialist  assumption,  and 
say  that  it  is  simply  the  result  of  an  organization  very  fine 
and  perfect  in  this  particular  way  ?  And  what  does  this  asser. 
tion  mean,  once  challenged  and  analyzed,  but  that  the  uni- 
verse is  full  of  Absolute  Intelligence,  which  manifests  itself 
wherever  there  is  a  way  for  it,  —  which  can  be  turned  on,  as 
it  were,  like  gas  or  water,  by  any  channel  fitted  to  conduct  it, 
—  an  Intelligence  of  which  instinct,  reason,  genius,  are  but 
the  spontaneous  or  accidental  exhibitions  ? 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  not  here  attempting  to 
demonstrate  any  theory,  but  simply  to  state,  in  the  plainest 
way,  a  class  of  facts  which,  once  seen,  no  one  will  fail  to  rec- 
ognize, but  which  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  recent  specula- 
tion to  overlook,  at  least  in  the  relation  I  have  now  sought  to 
trace  in  them.  These  facts  justify  us  in  taking  for  granted 
the  reality  of  Inspiration  —  that  is,  the  communication  of 
truth  to  the  human  mind  from  sources  beyond  the  range  of 
consciousness  —  as  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  human 
thought.  And  the  proper  business  of  theology  or  philosophy 
appears  to  be,  not  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  fact,  but  to  trace 
tlie  conditions  which  define  its  operation  and  determine  its 
value. 

The  first  obvious  condition  or  limitation  is  that  which  is 
found  in  the  bodily  or  mental  organization  of  the  individual. 
The  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  as  to  particular  orders  of 
truth,  seems  to  be  as  strictly  limited  as  the  capacity  of  a  hol- 
low vessel  for  its  contents,  or  of  a  musical  instrument  for  har- 
mony.    The  limit  of  capacity  may  be  harder  to  find,  but  it 
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seems  to  be  as  definitely  fixed.  The  experience  of  most  stu- 
dents in  mathematics  teaches  them  that  there  is  a  barrier  which 
they  may  indefinitely  approach,  but  which  they  will  probably 
never  be  able  to  reach  or  pass,  by  any  amount  of  faithful  labor. 
In  poetic  or  artistic  power  the  line  of  excellence  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  sharply  drawn,  which  condemns  minds  of  a  certain 
quality,  no  matter  what  their  devoted  toil,  to  remain  forever  in 
a  subordinate  rank.  And  no  reason  exists  for  doubting  that 
the  same  limitation  exists  as  to  men's  capacity  for  spiritual 
truth  ;  or  that  this  limitation,  whether  residing  in  brain  or 
nerve,  or  in  some  still  more  occult  and  delicate  part  of  our 
structure,  makes  one  of  the  conditions  of  what  is  properly 
called  inspiration.  I  do  not  deny  —  nay,  would  rather  in- 
sist upon  —  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Divine  Intelligence, 
in  selecting  the  receivers  and  agents  of  his  truth.  Yet  it  ap- 
pears to  be  like  the  freedom  of  the  artificer  who  selects  the 
tool  because  of  its  fitness,  or  of  the  commander  who  knows 
already  which  officer  or  man  should  be  assigned  to  the  special 
service.  That  the  inspiration  of  Isaiah  took  the  color  and 
shape  of  his  stern,  obstinate,  and  somewhat  sombre  patriotism, 
—  that  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  itself  accords  as  precisely 
with  the  spiritual  conditions  of  its  epoch  as  the  ripe  fruit  to  the 
season,  growth,  and  nature  of  the  tree,  —  tells  neither  for 
nor  against  the  supernatural  source  of  the  celestial  light.  It 
merely  shows  that,  whatever  the  method  of  Divine  operation, 
it  observes  those  conditions,  without  which,  indeed,  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  of  it  as  even  possible.  At  least,  there  is 
no  example  of  a  disregard  of  them  in  any  other  sphere  of  the 
Divine  power  known  to  us. 

Now  we  find  that,  by  virtue  of  something  in  their  bodily  or 
mental  structure,  some  men  are  in  relations  with  nature,  put- 
ting them  within  reach  of  ranges  of  positive  and  objective  truth, 
to  which  the  ordinary  mind  has  no  access  whatever.  We  have 
already  considered  the  gift,  perhaps  wonderful  as  any,  of  mathe- 
matical intuition.  Of  a  different  sort,  less  purely  intellectual, 
are  those  structural  conditions  which  we  conveniently  term 
"  nervous,"  which  give  to  persons  of  a  certain  temperament  a 
sympathetic  apprehension  of  weather-changes,  of  hidden  water- 
springs   or   metallic   veins,  of  bodily  maladies,  —  conditions 
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proved,  as  it  would  seem,  by  abundant  testimony, —  such  that, 
in  those  particular  ways,  these  persons  are  an  authority  to  oth- 
ers for  the  existence  of  facts  wliich  there  is  no  other  present 
way  of  knowing.  Their  case  is  simply  another  instance  of  the 
veracity  of  nature,  as  much  as  the  instinct  of  an  insect  in  the 
choice  of  its  food  and  the  shelter  of  its  young.  And  we  have 
all,  no  doubt,  observed  of  persons  gifted  with  any  singular 
genius  or  personal  power,  that  the  exercise  of  that  gift  has  the 
same  unconscious  ease  and  certainty  that  we  remark  in  the 
movements  of  a  wild  animal,  —  an  ease  and  certainty  that  can 
be  had  by  no  invitation,  and  are  the  result  of  no  conscious  en- 
deavor. The  most  striking  examples  of  this  power  are  seen  in 
the  control  which  some  persons  exert  over  the  nervously  ex- 
cited or  the  furiously  insane  ;  while  obscurer  instances  are 
seen  in  innumerable  forms  of  personal  influence,  and  what  we 
call  "  magnetic  "  power.  These  spheres  of  Intellect  and  Will 
are  the  natural  analogues  of  Inspiration  and  Miracle  ;  and, 
while  they  prove  nothing  either  way  as  to  the  reality  of  a  su- 
perhuman origin  in  any  given  instance,  at  least  they  suggest 
how  certainly,  perhaps  inevitably,  the  Divine  force  will  adapt 
itself  to  conditions  already  existing  in  the  sphere  of  its  mani- 
festation. 

To  follow  the  argument  one  step  further.  There  are  minds 
of  a  certain  order  which  appear  to  be  as  plainly  organized  for 
religious  as  others  are  for  mathematical  intuition.  This,  be  it 
observed,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  power  of  clear  ratiocination 
or  accurate  definition,  —  which  make  the  particular  merit  of  a 
religious  philosophy,  as  such.  It  is  the  power  of  simple  vision, 
the  perception  (to  the  perceiver's  consciousness)  of  spiritual 
fact.  The  statements  of  religious  doctrine  are  the  assertion  of 
certain  facts,  of  which  one  characteristic  is,  that  they  can  be 
verified  by  no  process  of  direct  observation  or  known  method 
of  proof.  They  must  be  accepted  outright  as  facts,  or  not 
at  all.  And  they  must  be  accepted  either  from  direct  intui- 
tion of  them,  or  else  on  the  authority  of  persons  held  to  be 
competent  witnesses  of  them.  Such  facts  are  the  being  and 
providence  of  a  living  God  ;  the  supremacy  of  good  over  evil 
in  the  ultimate  laws  of  being  ;  the  Eternal  Life,  in  which  is 
24* 
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found  the  completion  of  the  destiny  of  every  creature  ;  *  the 
certainty  of  a  just  retribution  of  right  and  wrong.  Now  as  to 
these  we  know  that  many  persons  —  perhaps  the  great  major- 
ity —  have  no  intuition  whatever,  or  first-hand  knowledge  of 
their  own  ;  while  there  are  many  others  to  whom  they  are 
clear  and  evident  facts,  such  that  it  is  a  light  and  easy  thing, 
in  the  assurance  of  them,  to  undertake  any  task,  however  hard, 
to  bear  any  burden,  however  grievous.  Such  is  our  common 
and  familiar  experience  of  these  matters.  And  are  we  not 
following  strictly  the  analogy  of  nature  and  the  conditions  of 
certitude  in  other  things,  when  we  accept  this  insight  of  theirs 
(duly  verified  and  checked)  as  a  veritable  "  inspiration,"  and 
acknowledge  in  them  a  genuine  "  authority,"  within  their  own 
sphere  of  observation  ?  The  point  is,  that  facts  of  that  order 
must  be  known  as  facts,  or  otherwise  not  at  all.  And  may 
.they  not  be  perceived  as  such,  by  minds  of  a  certain  cast,  as 
really  and  as  truly  as  other  minds  perceive  mathematical  rela- 
itions,  or  are  cognizant  of  influences  which  we  vaguely  class  as 
magnetic,  electrical,  or  vital  ? 

We  have  only  one  step  more  to  take  in  this  inquiry.  If 
vcertain  minds  are  so  constituted,  in  virtue  of  their  physical  or 
spiritual  organization,  as  to  have  direct  vision  of  things  which 
others  must  accept  on  authority  or  by  hearsay  only,  since 
organization  has  its  own  laws  of  genesis  and  growth,  it  will 
probably  be  found  connected  in  some  way  with  the  character- 
istics of  race.  The  distinction  is  clearly  recognized  by  all  stu- 
dents of  history,  which  ascribes  fancy  and  religious  fervor  or 
intuition  to  Eastern  races,  reason  and  shaping  imagination  to 
the  Western.  The  distinction  is  again  familiar  which  ascribes 
religious  insight  especially  to  the  Hebrew,  and  scientific  intel- 
ligence to  the  Greek.  The  consciousness  of  the  Orientals 
themselves  has  expressed  the  same  thing,  by  saying  that  "  from 
Shem  are  descended  all  the  holy  men  and  seers,"  while  none 
among  the  sons  of  Japhet  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  prophet. 

*  This  phrase  is  chosen  rather  than  "  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  first,  be- 
cause it  is  doubtful  whether  the  belief  in  personal  immortality  is  recognized  in 
those  Hebrew  writings  afterwards  adduced  in  illustration  ;  and  secondly,  to  make 
the  statement  sufRciently  general  without  inviting  the  question  as  to  the  future  life 
of  brutes,  which  needlessly  complicates  the  argument  of  Bishop  Butler  and  of 
Theodore  Parker. 
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It  is  recognized  again  by  Renan,  in  the  statement  that  "  mono- 
theism "  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Semitic  family,  as 
distinguished  from  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean races,  —  though  apparently  without  ascribing  to  it  any 
authority  or  scientific  value.  And  yet,  would  there  be  any- 
thing contrary  to  a  true  scientific  method,  if  we  assume  that 
this  as  well  as  other  orders  of  intuition  answers  to  its  own 
sphere  of  fact,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  genuine  testimony  of 
that  fact  ?  Especially  when  we  take  the  singularly  constant 
testimony  of  the  highest,  the  truly  representative  minds  of  that 
race,  may  we  not  fairly  suppose  that  this  very  marked  endow- 
ment of  theirs  corresponds  to  something  in  the  world  of  fact, 
which  it  is,  as  it  were,  their  special  commission  thus  to  reveal 
to  other  minds  of  different  endowment  ? 

Now  in  the  case  of  those  Hebrew  Scriptures  before  referred 
to,  we  find  a  phenomenon  quite  unique,  I  believe,  in  all  the 
original  and  spontaneous  expressions  of  human  thought.  We 
find  —  along  with  much  that  is  false,  rude,  gross,  in  the  par- 
ticular conception  —  a  singular  consent  of  harmony  as  to  the 
one  central  and  main  assertion.  We  find  a  constant,  steady, 
and  very  noble  testimony  as  to  precisely  those  facts  and  laws 
of  the  "  spiritual "  order,  which  other  races,  more  finely  en- 
dowed in  many  ways,  have  found  it  hardest  to  apprehend,  and 
which  have  always  remained  the  vexed  questions  of  our  philos- 
ophy. This  testimony  is  borne  to  them  not  as  matters  of  opin- 
ion, but  as  facts  of  direct  intuition  and  personal  knowledge. 
The  religiously  gifted  man  is  called  a  seer.  The  characteris- 
tic of  a  sceptic  and  materialist  period  is,  that  there  is  "  no  open 
vision."  And,  like  all  the  language  of  original  sight  and  per- 
sonal experience,  the  words  in  which  it  is  told  are  never  out- 
grown. We  are  still  obliged  to  borrow  from  those  writings  the 
utterance  of  our  best  religious  thought,  our  profoundest  feel- 
ing, our  clearest  faith.  The  best  religious  life  of  humanity  has 
grouped  itself  about  the  points  that  shine  so  radiantly  in  the 
Hebrew  Psalms,  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  nineteenth,  the 
thirty-fourth,  the  hundred  and  third,  and  the  hundred  and 
thirty-ninth.  The  phrases  which  contain  them  are  precisely 
the  phrases  inseparable  from  all  our  best  and  most  comforting 
thoughts  on  religious  things. 
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In  saying  this  I  am  not  attempting  to  make  out  a  case  for 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  —  still  less  to  defend  them,  as  a  whole, 
from  any  of  the  charges  of  modern  criticism ;  but  simply  to 
state  a  characteristic  which  has  always  been  recognized  in 
them,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  authority  so  many 
generations  have  ascribed  to  them.  Where  men  stumble  be- 
cause they  know  that  they  are  walking  in  the  dark,  they  thank- 
fully take  guidance  from  those  who  walk  firmly  in  difficult 
places  because  they  know  the  ground.  And  this  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  the  world's  acceptance  of  these  writings.  There 
is  a  moral  order,  a  divine  order,  in  human  things,  very  dimly 
seen,  very  often  obscured  to  the  vision  of  most  men,  which 
seems  to  have  been  clear  as  day  to  the  eye  of  those  Hebrew 
seers.  Now  what  does  the  acceptance  of  their  testimony  im- 
ply ?  It  implies,  first,  recognition  of  the  fact  itself,  perhaps 
the  most  significant  of  all  in  human  experience,  that  man  can 
place  absolute  reliance  on  that  unseen  Order,  —  a  reliance  so 
complete  as  to  prove  a  practical  solution,  we  may  even  say  the 
only  practical  solution,  of  the  perplexities  of  human  life.  It 
implies,  secondly,  recognition  of  the  thing  testified,  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  that  faith,  —  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  see  in  it  a 
fact  vouched  by  authentic  witnesses.  This  fact,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  admits  no  direct  demonstration  or  ocular 
proof,  but  is  verified  in  the  only  way  we  have  a  right  to  look 
for,  in  the  experience  of  many  generations,  coinciding  point 
for  point  with  that  of  the  original  witnesses.  This  practical 
verification,  this  consent  of  ages,  this  constancy  of  faith  abid- 
ing every  conceivable  test  as  to  its  sufficiency  and  value,  ap- 
pears to  be  precisely  that  which  spiritual  truth,  as  such,  might 
fairly  claim.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  demonstration  which  it 
properly  admits. 

In  following  this  course  of  argument  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing that  the  question  as  to  the  special  inspiration  of  particular 
men  is  sufficiently  met.  Still  less  does  it  adequately  cover  the 
ground  included  in  what  we  know  as  the  Christian  revelation. 
My  only  aim  has  been  to  suggest  the  general  course  of  thought 
which  it  seems  to  me  must  be  taken  in  order  to  get  a  legiti- 
mate base  for  indicating  the  just  authority  of  Scripture,  and 
for  reconciling  its  claims  with  a  scientific  habit  of  mind  in  the 
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search  for  truth.  That  authority  does  not  reside  iu  the  words, 
but  in  the  thing  testified,  and  in  the  law  of  mind  which  appre- 
hends it.  Intellectually,  it  will  be  of  great  value  if  we  can 
separate  form  from  substance,  so  as  to  be  wholly  free  to  criti- 
cise the  one,  while  reverent  and  constant  in  our  acceptance 
of  the  other.  And  religiously  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  that 
the  human  mind  has  always  craved  for  its  highest  convictions 
some  authority  beyond  that  of  the  individual  reason.  What 
most  men  want,  what  they  will  always  want,  is,  not  a  philoso- 
phy, but  a  faith.  What  an  intelligent  believer  wants  is  a 
philosophy  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  will  help  legitimate  his 
faith.  This  double  want  appears  to  be  met  only  when  we  have 
stated  the  claim  of  "  inspired  "  men  as  to  their  testimony  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  violate  our  canons  of  belief  in  matters 
which  can  be  verified  to  the  senses  and  the  understanding. 
And  this  seems  best  done  when  we  consider  the  laws  of  testi- 
mony and  the  true  nature  of  authority  recognized  in  every 
department  of  science. 

It  would  weaken  the  force  of  the  present  argument,  and 
greatly  impair  the  authority  which  we  have  ascribed  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  if  we  were  to  restrict  it  to 
those  writings  alone,  out  of  the  great  multitude  of  noble  and 
pious  words  which  have  told  and  fortified  the  faith  of  human- 
ity. But  no  one,  not  even  the  most  unfriendly  critic,  will  fail 
to  see  that  those  are  typical  writings  in  that  class.  They  are 
the  world's  great  and  conspicuous  testimony  to  truth  of  the 
spiritual  order.  Any  argument  which  vindicates  the  reality 
and  authority  of  that  order  of  truth  must  find  its  clearest 
illustration  there.  And  such  an  argument,  fairly  followed 
out,  will  confirm  the  reverence  so  many  generations  have  felt 
for  that  volume,  —  as  if  it  were  unique  and  solitary  in  the 
line  of  God's  communication  with  the  mind  of  man,  —  while 
leaving  the  critic  perfectly  free  to  deal  with  the  style,  the  ex- 
pression, the  mode  of  composition,  and  the  particular  con- 
ceptions, of  those  writings  in  which  the  spiritual  truth  is 
contained. 
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Art.  II.  — notes    ON  HOSPITALS. 

Notes  on  Hospitals.     By  Florence  Nightingale.     Third  Edition. 
London.     1863. 

Miss  Nightingale's  work  on  Hospitals  passed  to  a  third 
edition  nearly  a  year  ago.  We  are  somewhat  late  in  noticing 
this  modestly  named  book,  which  is,  however,  remarkable  in 
many  ways.  It  is  probably  the  first  work  on  practical  archi- 
tecture written  by  a  woman,  and  in  this  important  department 
of  book-making  few  men  have  written  more  to  the  purpose. 
The  earlier  portion  of  Miss  Nightingale's  career,  though  ap- 
pealing more  strongly  to  the  admiration  of  all  sorts  of  people, 
was  really  less  noticeable  than  its  more  prosaic  continuation. 
Many  women  in  both  hemispheres  have  followed  her  example, 
and  gone  out  as  hospital  nurses,  with  more  or  less  success;  but 
few  of  those  who  return  are,  we  imagine,  competent  to  embody 
the  results  of  their  experience  and  observation  in  so  valuable 
a  form  as.  Miss  Nightingale  has  done  in  this  extremely  inter- 
esting book.  Its  basis  was  a  paper  read  some  years  since  be- 
fore the  Social  Science  Association,  and  which  contained  so 
much  matter  for  study  that  its  writer  was  desired  to  print  it 
for  general  circulation.  The  paper  was  therefore  revised  for 
publication,  and  in  the  process  of  revision  much  was  added, 
until  in  its  present  form  it  appears  as  a  quarto  volume  of  two 
hundred  pages,  filled  with  thoughtful  and  wise  consideration 
of  the  thousand  topics,  great  and  small,  which  connect  them- 
selves with  the  building  and  management  of  hospitals,  and 
illustrated  with  architectural  plans  and  elevations  of  a  dozen 
of  the  great  hospitals  of  Europe,  —  the  Lariboisiere  at  Paris, 
the  Vincennes  Military,  the  Victoria,  the  Netley,  the  Children's, 
the  Lisbon,  the  two  new  hospitals  at  Malta,  and  the  Herbert 
hospital  at  Woolwich,  lately  finished,  which  the  author  con- 
siders as  on  the  whole  the  most  perfect  in  existence. 

Miss  Nightingale  makes  a  careful  examination  of  the  defects 
of  construction  in  existing  hospitals,  considering  especially 
badly  selected  sites,  imperfect  circulation  of  air  outside,  badly 
arranged  wards,  —  low,  wide,  with  windows  on  one  side  only, 
and  half  the  beds  against  a  dead  wall,  —  bad  systems  of  venti- 
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